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Line up 
with QUICK 


SALES and 
PROFITS 


--made to sell; made to serve; made to repeat: ‘‘Quick Heater” 
Furnaces, the road to Quick sales and profits. 


made to sell, with features that dominate; patented grates, 
waist-hi lever shaker, deep straight fire pot, one piece radiator, extra 
large ash pit and feed doors, solid base with base ring attached. 


~-- made to serve, with massive weight that withstands hardest use 
or abuse, and above points that satisfy. 


made to repeat with satisfied customers who tell their Friends 
and help you demonstrate this real furnace ‘salue. 


Line up, but do it ‘“‘QUICKLY’ 


Write today for local agency 


QUICK FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 


DES MOINES, IA. 





**Quick Heater’”’ 
FURNACES 
*‘Quick Heater’”’ 
REGISTERS 
Hart & Cooley 
REGISTERS 
Excelsior Pipe 
and Fittings 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 


FOR BURNING SOFT 
COAL SMOKELESSLY 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are now heat- 
ing thousands of homes with soft coal—WITH- 
OUT SMOKE. Their remarkably clean oper- 
ation astonishes and delights every heater man 
and home owner. The smoke and soot are 
actually consumed as fuel and definite reductions 
in coal requirements invariably obtained. 


The scientific SUPER-SMOKELESS feature 
is an exclusive UTICA HEATER COM- 
PANY improvement and is embodied in the well- 
known NEW IDEA Pipeless and SUPERIOR 


Pipe Furnaces in sizes for all requirements. 



























Send for complete information and dealer proposition 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


















Why 





sHe 
FAR@GSAR 
YT << A 
¥ <7 a 
HEATING AND ““W& VENTILATING 
SyYs’' TEM 


Is Distinctive 


COPPER-BEARING steel fire-box electrically welded into one piece 


positively prevents contamination of air by gases or fire poisons. 





The atmosphere of a FarQuar home 


___ A storage fire-box with large grate area which insures slow combus- is distinctice for its continual freshness 
tion and fuel efficiency. and healthful warmth. 

A large air chamber which provides a generous supply of gently . 
warmed, pure, FRESH air instead of a hot blast of super-heated air; High Grade 


a Vent and Return System which distributes the heat uniformly to all Representatives 
parts of the house and maintains a proper degree of ventilation Wanted 
necessary for comfort and a healthful atmosphere. 

Responsible DEALERS are wanted 


Automatic Regulator—which controls the fire with more than human as FarQuar distributors. The unusual 


accuracy— insuring uniform temperature regardless of weather with sur- features of FarQuar Heating and Venti- 


risinaly low fuel consumption. lating System offer unusual opportunities 
P sly P to those who can qualify. 
Write today for full information— 
Ask for free booklet which tells some q— 
interesting facts about heating. EL. They 
by Ancurrect 
| SPECIFICATION 
MANUAL 
CONTAINS 


21 our STA 
speciric A nm] 


—_ 


The Farquhar Furnace Company 


204 FarQuar Building WILMINGTON, OHIO 
PS, eS a Ee 
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WHAT MINIMUM WAGE DECISION 


MEANS TO 


MERCHANTS AND CONTRACTORS 


By a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered a few days ago, the Minimum 
Wage Law of the District of Columbia, which 
set the lowest wage for women workers in 
mercantile establishments at $16.50 per week, 
was declared unconstitutional and invalid. 

This case is of national significance, because 
similar legislation has been enacted in a num- 
ber of states, as for instance California, Kan- 
sas, New York, Oregon, Washington and Wis- 
consin, and the attornevs-general of these 
states were granted the right to intervene in 
the suit as “friends of the court.” 

It is, therefore, almost a certainty that mini- 
mum wage laws in these and other states will 
be attacked and, in all probability, also de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The opinion of the Court held the act to a 
price fixing measure and a restriction upon the 
right of contract and contained this signifi- 
cant statement: 

“The law in question takes into account only 
one party to the contract. It ignores the 
necessities of the employer by compelling to 
pay not less than a certain sum, not only 
whether or not the employee is capable of 
earning it, but irrespective of the ability of his 
business to sustain the burden.” 

For example, one effect of the law would 
be that if a merchant needed a girl for the 
wrapping counter or any other duty which 
does not in itself require any special ability, 
he would have to pay that girl $16.50 a week. 


It was maintained by those who attacked the 
validity of the act that if the principle of the 
state having the right to set a minimum wage 
for any worker—male or female—the door 
would be open for measures fixing of prices 





by Congress on any commodity. 

There is, of course, a division of opinion on 
this matter. Labor—spelled with a capital 
“L”—naturally maintains that legislation of 
this sort is perfectly proper, on the ground 
that such a figure approaches the figure set 
for a “living wage” for a single person. 

But Labor ignores the important fact that 
wages must be earned before they can be paid 
and that in a mercantile establishment there 
are many occupations where it is altogether 


out of the question for the person to “earn” 
any such wages by the work performed by 
that person. 

It is all very well to say that a single woman 
cannot live decently unless she receives at 
least $16.50 a week, but it is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition to set down a rule which 
forces an employer to pay the difference be- 
tween the amount that her services are worth 
and the $16.50. 

One might just as well maintain that wheat 
flour must never be sold for more than a cent 
a pound, no matter what the price of wheat 
might be. 

Or, that a keg of nails must never retail at 
more than a dollar, whether pig iron be $15.00 
or $35.00 a ton. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















W. A. Standen, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, is a prosperous warm air 
furnace and sheet metal contractor 
and reads his AMERICAN ARTISAN 
religiously, and so does his good 
wife, as evidenced from the follow- 
ing letter: 

To Sidney Arnold: 

The Scotch stories in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN during the past winter 
have given me quite a little amuse- 
ment and Mrs. Standen (who is of 
Scotch parentage) considerable an- 
noyance. Her Scotch asserted itself 
a few days ago when someone said, 
“Money talks.” “Yes,” she said, 
“but it mostly says good-bye.” 

2K OK ok 

Here is one of the latest stoves 
from D. M. Morphy, the Utica 
Heater representative : 

A colored gentleman, sauntering 
down a Georgia road, came upon 
an acquaintance seated on a tree 
trunk and puffing audibly. 

“Rastus,” he inquired as a means 
toward starting a conversation, “has 
yo-all jined dis Ku Klux yet ?” 

“Nope,” answered Rastus_be- 
tween his pantings, “but dis Ku 
Klux has been tryin’ to jine me fo’ 
de las’ fo’ miles an’ a half.” 

* * x 

Arthur Lamneck, who makes a 
specialty of building or buying new 
factories and then outgrowing them 
because he sells so many stovepipe 
elbows and furnace pipes, is also 
quite an orator and here is a story 
that he used as an introduction to a 
speech : 

A certain presiding judge at a 
trial took it upon himself to correct 
the tendency of a woman witness 
to deviate too much from the sub- 
ject of her testimony. 

“Madame,” said His Honor, “you 
must employ fewer words. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

“Then you must, in the fewest 
words of which you are capable, 
answer the plain and simple ques- 





tion, whether on the night under dis- 
cussion, when you were crossing the 
street with your baby on your arm, 
and the street car was bearing down 
on the one side and the taxicab and 
the truck were attempting to pass 
said street car on the other, you saw 
the plaintiff between the street car 
and the taxicab, or whether or when 
you saw him at all, and whether or 
not near the street car, the truck or 
the taxicab, or either, or any two, 
and which of them, respectively, or 
how it was.” 


Karl Roth, who makes cham- 
pion mitres, used all over the world, 
is a tall, quiet sort of fellow whom 
you will like very much when you 
get to know him, and he can tell a 
good story when he is in the mood. 
Here is one: 

It was the first time the two 
crooks had encountered each other 
since their arrest, and they were re- 
newing acquaintance in the prison 
van transporting them up the river. 

“Well, Bill,” remarked the safe- 
blower, “we both dragged down life 
sentences, didn’t we?” 

“Yeah,” agreed the hopeful high- 
wayman, “but I’ll betcha the last 
five years of mine that I’m out be- 
fore you are.” 

* * xX 

A. F. Fanning, who sells Front 
Rank furnaces, sent me the follow- 
ing story: 

The bargaining for the cow had 
been going on leisurely for an hour. 
Finally the prospective purchaser 
came flatly to the point. 

“How much milk does she give ?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t rightly know,” answered 
the farmer who owned her. “But 
she’s a durn good-natured critter, 
an’ she’ll give all she can.” 

* * * 


’ 


My old friend, George Jeffords, 
formerly one of the Old Guard 
Southern Hardware Salesmen, has 
jumped across the dividing line and 
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is now a fullfledged “Greeter” jp. 
stead of a kicker. 


George has been interested finan. 
cially with his brother in hotel ep. 
terprises in El Paso, Denver anq 
Mexico City for several years and 
has now, himself, become associated 
with the management of Oak Lawn 
Inn, Dallas, Texas. He says that 
the Hotel Association of Dallas ex. 
pects to present the claims of that 
city to the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ and the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Associations at their 
convention in Jacksonville for the 
1924 joint meeting, and that he 
hopes to have the pleasure of greet- 
ing all his old friends in the hard- 
ware trade next year in the lobby 
of Oak Lawn Inn. He did not say 
anything about reduced rates or 
mint juleps, however. 

George is also a master of verse 
and as all other “great” poets be- 
fore him, he is capable of strong 
emotional reactions when his feel- 
ings are aroused, as the following 
tribute to his faithful friend, Pan- 
cho Villa, will attest, Pancho Villa 
being a dog, of course: 

En Memoria Pancho Villa. 


A gloom has settled o’er our home 
Since Pancho went away; 

And all is quiet in the house 
Where once he used to stray. 


The shoes and slippers that were his, 
To play with when he choose, 

Are in the closet laid away 
And I have got the blues. 


His soulful eyes no longer shine; 
Nor wags his graceful tail, 

While watching me put on my hat 
And start out for the mail. 


Full well he knew the sweet reward 
An ice cream cone would be; 

And that, with paper in his mouth, 
He’d homeward jog with me. 


Ah! Could I have him back again, 
I’d never scold him more 

Nor worry ’bout the scratches 
That he made upon the door; 


For Pancho was the truest friend, 
That all through life I’ve known. 
He only wanted kindly looks ; 
And, I might add, a bone. 


He never seemed dissatisfied, 
But took things as they came; 

And when ’twas time to say good-bye 
He showed that he was game. 


Alas! his young life, bright and sweet, 
By dread disease was taken. 

Perhaps a heaven waits for him 
Where dogs with souls awaken. 


—G. W. J., Feb. 15, 1923. 

















Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


15 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


C. 0,. Not Alone to Blame 
for Increased Winter Death Rate. 
A great deal of discussion and 
adverse criticism has been poured 
forth regarding the responsibility 
of carbon dioxide for the increased 
death rate during the winter months. 

Recent studies of the subject of 
the ventilation of private dwellings 
and public buildings point out that 
carbon dioxide is not the only bad 
air factor, as there are other ele- 
ments to blame. ‘The investigations 
in this country and Great Britain 
have been both official and private. 
One of them was carried on by the 
commission appointed by the gover- 
nor of New York ten years ago and 
made up of biologists, physiologists, 
public health officers and ventilation 
engineers, which recently presented 
a report. 

In years gone by carbonic acid 
gas, the carbon dioxide of the chem- 
ist, was regarded as the chief source 
of danger in vitiated air. The nor- 
mal proportion of carbon dioxide in 
outdoor air is a little more than three 
parts in ten thousand parts of air, 
and measurements show only slight 
variations of this proportion. Life 
of every sort is adjusted to this pro- 
portion. 

All investigations tend to support 
the belief that the movement, tem- 
perature and humidity of the air 
have a great deal to do with its 
healthfulness and that vitiation by 
ordinary means is a less important 
factor in unhealthfulness. 

Indoor life is far more sensitive 
to air conditions than is life out of 
doors. Indoors the subconscious 
self is keenly alert to material dif- 
ferences in movement, temperature 
or humidity. Moreover, the body 
seems to be more sensitive to move- 
ment and circulation of the air than 
to the usual lack of moisture. In- 
doors or out of doors, stagnant air 
quickly becomes intolerable. 


Investigations covering a score of 
years show that for sedentary life 
an indoor temperature of 68 de- 
grees, humidity between 60 and 70 
per cent and a gentle movement are 
the air conditions best suited to 
health and comfort. Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington has shown that any ma- 
terial departure from these condi- 
tions is followed promptly by a rise 


Three Doctors Prescribe Three Courses of 


in the death rate. 

The dry, stagnant and polluted air 
of ill-ventilated rooms in winter 
matches the unhealthful conditions 
of the summer hot spell; hence the 
rise in the winter death rate. 

A circulation of clean, moist air, 
warmed to the temperature of com- 
fort, will prove the surest means of 
lowering the winter death rate. 


Procedure for Turton’s Patient. 


Turton Calls on Old Time Installers and Modern 
Heating Engineers to Help Solve Heating Problem. 


UR readers will no doubt re- 

member the problem pre- 
sented by George W. Turton in his 
article which appeared on pages QI 
and 92 of our 1922 Warm Air Fur- 
nace Special. 

A number of replies have been 
published to this article, and here- 
with we quote a letter from Mr. 
Turton, in which he asks for fur- 
ther discussion: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Dear Sir: Have just returned 
from a several weeks’ sojourn to 
our sister planet Mars, where the 
pipeless animal has not yet been in- 
troduced. 

It is my earnest hope that when 
it is introduced it may be by some- 
one capable of doing so intelligently 
and prevent its murder on its birth- 
day as was the case here on earth. 

Anyway, I find that during my 
absence sevefal issues of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN have stacked up through 
which I have been peering with in- 
terest. I am very grateful to find 
that three parties have offered solu- 
tions to my pipeless problem printed 
in the Warm Air Furnace Special. 

But I note the three solutions 
have nothing in common. So I am 
still “up a tree.” Which is it? I 
am in a three-cornered puddle and 


don’t know which way to paddle 
for shore. 

So I am going to broadcast the 
distress signal to “ye ole time ex- 
perienced installers” and “ye up-to- 
date heating engineers.” 

I notice Mr. A. R. Harris has in- 
stalled several thousands success- 
fully. I should appreciate his good 
advice on the problem through these 
columns, for the benefit of others 
also. 

Should also like to hear from F. 
G. Sedgwick of the Waterman- 
Waterbury Company. And there 
are dozens of others, both pipe and 
pipeless installers, who could assist 
the progress of the heating fratern- 
ity by lending their experience to 
the solution of these problems, in 
open discussion. 

I think you need have no fear of 
ruffling the Editor’s feathers with 
too many replies, so here’s hoping 
for a free-for-all for the good of 
all. 

Sincerely, 
Georce W. TurTON. 
Dowagiac, Michigan, April 6, 1923. 





If you try to get along on your 
job with the least possible amount 
of work, don’t be sore when you see 
others promoted over your head. 
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Incomplete Combustion, Its Causes and Detri- 
mental Results Are Discussed. 


L. W. Millis Points Out How Combustion 
Takes Place, Together with Coincident Factors. 


EADERS will recall the arti- 

cles on page 26 of our February 
24 issue, on pages 17 and 18 of our 
March third issue, and on pages 17, 
18 and 19 of our March 3Ist issue, 
which were the first three install- 
ments of the series of discussions 
conducted under the direction of L. 
W. Millis by the Warm Air Study 
Club of Security Stove and Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The articles spoken of 
had to do with “Origin of Dust and 
Its Remedy” and “Chimney Draft.” 

In the following article the dis- 
cussion of Combustion and Chim- 
neys is taken up: 

Combustion. 

Tonight we have as our subject 
Combustion and Chimneys. At our 
last meeting we discussed Draft 
and Chimneys. We _ found that 
chimneys require certain heights, in 
order to do good work. We also 
found that no air should be allowed 
to leak into the chimney. You re- 
call, we did not discuss the size of 
chimney required; we only spoke 
of its height. We had some difficulty 
in getting started without includ- 
ing combustion. This evening we 
are, likewise, confronted with the 
necessity of including “Coal” in our 
study of combustion and and chim- 
neys; I say coal because in this 
country we burn more coal than any- 
thing else; also because a chimney 
suitable to produce good combus- 
tion on soft coal is all right for any 
other fuel. You recognize, of 
course, that our interest is in the 
chimney. 


However, I am going to invite you 
to accompany me, in imagination, to 
some bog in Minnesota where year 
after year the sunshine causes the 
grasses, mosses, ferns, weeds and 


trees to grow, and fall into the wet ° 


morasses, or bogs, carrying with 
them the aroma and color of leaf, 
flower and stalk. Also gums, resins 
and saps soon to become peat, and 





at some future time, coal. To me it 
is a wonderful thought that ages 
and ages, and yet more ages ago, 
the very same thing was going on in 
an orderly manner, and that an all- 
wise Creator was literally canning 
sunlight and heat for future use. 
Those plants contained, just as they 
do today, fibrous matter like cotton 
and jute, and associated with them 
are starch, sugar, resin and oils, 
colors and perfumes. They only 
need the touch of the modern wiz- 
ard, the chemist, to show us not only 
the canned sunlight and heat of 
those faraway days, but also the 
radiant colors and fragrance of the 
blossoms. Each of you can recall 
the modern derivatives from coal, 
such as tar, lamp black, roofing 
pitch, moth balls, explosives, per- 


fumes, dyes, creosote, ammonia, 
medicines, carbolic acid, baking 


powder, nitrates, sugar; in fact, 
everything found in plant life, even 
to the lycopodium, or dust in the 
stamens and petals of the flowers 
preserved for our present use, as 
fuel. 
ered as consisting of two things: 


Coal so produced is consid- 


The earth in which the plants orig- 
inally fell, called ash, and the re- 
mainder as combustible. 

For the present we will let the 
ash man have the ashes, while we 
struggle with the combustible por- 
tion. I think you can readily per- 
ceive that a lot of the stuff we have 
just named will burn, but is far 
from ideal for a slow, steady burn- 
ing fire. 

Beside those things there is that 
portion of the combustible which 
the plants, under the action of the 
sunlight and the direction of some 
Infinite guiding Power, drew from 
the carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
phere. ‘That called 
“Fixed Carbon,” the balance is 
called “Volatile matter,” because it 
is driven off or volatilized at lower 
temperatures than it takes to ignite 


portion is 
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the fixed carbon. All the combust. 
ble matter in fuel becomes gas be. 

Sulphur ignites at 
Some of the volatile 


fore it burns. 
470 degrees. 
matter we have spoken of ignites at 
from 600 to 700 degrees, while fixed 
carbons ignite at from 850 to 1,209 
degrees. It is, therefore, apparent 
that the volume of gas or smoke 
produced by a fire will depend, first, 
upon the amount of such things the 
coal contains. 

If coal could be burned with just 
exactly enough aif? to produce per- 
fect combustion it would require 152 
cu. ft. of air at 60 degrees tempera- 
ture to burn one pound of fixed 
carbon and 230 cu. ft. to burn one 
pound of the volatile gases. 

The accompanying table shows 
approximately the amoumt of vola- 
tile matter and fixed carter in four 
kinds of coals, and also the amount 
of air needed for combustion. 

It is manifest that a chimney 
should be larger for soft coal than 
for hard coal, because it must pass 
a larger amount of the flue gases. 
Also a pound of soft coal gives less 
heat than a pound of hard coal, so 
that more pounds of soft coal, and 
of course, more air, must pass up 
the chimney. The amounts of air 
given in the table are for theoreti- 
cally perfect combustion. What do 
you suppose happens if the amount 
of air is not the proper amount? 

Well, we started with chimneys 
and drifted to Draft, and then into 
Combustion, and now we _ have 
chemistry confronting us. All right, 
we hope to get back to the Chimney 
some time. 

The union of gases is a chemical 
affair. One atom of carbon unites 
normally with two atoms of oxygen, 
and produces the largest amount of 
heat of any carbon-oxygen combina- 
tion. The symbol for the combina- 
tion just referred to is CO,, and is 
called carbon dioxide, and if the car- 
bon and oxygen is pure, and burned 
in the presence of no other gas, will 
evolve 14,540 heat units. (Excuse 
me if I fail, just at this time, to 
introduce you to our friend, the 
Heat Unit. We will see him some 
other time.) 

If the chimney is only big enough, 
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— 
Cu. Ft. Air Cu. Ft. Air 
Required to Required to ' Cu. Ft. 
Per cent of Per cent Burn the Fixed Burn the Vol. Total Air of Flue 
Kind of Coal. Volatile of Fixed Carbon in Gases in Per Pound Gas Per 
Gas Matter. Carbon. 1 Lb. Coal. 1 Lb. Coal. Coal. 1 Lb. Coal. 
Perret ee Te h 88.7 134.8 142.2 154.0 
Seek bad . . « ccceseses 9.4 83.6 127.0 21.6 148.6 160.6 
Dee 54 « 208 008es0 00 19.2 712 108.2 44.2 152.4 164.4 
eRMNGE . .  cosecans 46.2 40.9 62.2 106.3 168.5 170.4 
Cubic Feet of Chimney Gases Per Pound of Coal Burned. 














or high enough, to draw half as 
much air, then there might be avail- 
able only one atom of oxygen to 
unite with an atom of carbon, pro- 
ducing carbon monoxide, and yield- 
ing (note this carefully) only 4,380 
heat units, which is only about one- 
third as much heat evolved from 
one pound of expensive carbons as 
we would have obtained if the chim- 
ney had been powerful enough to 
draw the only free thing there is, 
oxygen, through the coal. So a 
small or weak chimney is an ex- 
pensive affair for the fellow who: 
buys the fuel. But note that this 
loss of heat is in the fixed carbon, 
and there are still other losses. 

A few minutes ago I said that 
some of the combustible matter in 
the coal ignited at lower tempera- 
tures than the fixed carbon. Let us 
follow this up a little. If the draft 
is only strong enough to draw air 
through the rather dense bed of 
coal so that the portion we have 
described as volatile matter is ig- 
nited feebly, some very strange 
things happen inside of the combus- 
tion chamber. I think a 
evening could be spent on this alone. 
But for the present we will just 
state the facts without reasons. 

If volatile matter that ignites at 
say 700 degrees is not boosted to a 
high temperature, by some means, 
the chemical unions will be unstable. 
If they strike surfaces which are 
comparatively cool, say 700 to 800 
degrees, they will decompose, and 
we meet with them as soot and coal 
tar. Now we can’t always have the 
walls of a furnace, or stove, at a 
high temperature, because often we 
only need a small amount of heat. 
So, unless the draft, created by the 
chimney, is enough to 
make it possible to produce small 
quantities at high combustion tem- 


whole 


vigoré US 





peratures we get soot, and coal tar, 
and also get a smaller amount of 
heat from the coal that was used. 
If anyone here has been thinking 
of soot, starting as soot, from a 
piece of coal, I want to convert you 
to the thought that certain stuff is 
distilled, or from the 
coal. It then unites with oxygen, 
or rather starts to unite, and its ac- 
tion is arrested, so that a divorce 
ensues almost before the marriage. 


volatilized, 


You remember what | told you 
about millions of dust particles in a 
puff of cigarette This 
“stuff” decomposes into billions of 
dust particles called soot. When 
you open a feed door and find black, 
flocculated dust particles hanging in 
strings or caked on the castings 
you may be sure that something is 
wrong with the draft or with the 


smoke. 


connection to the source of the 
draft. If you find coal tar just in- 
side the edge of the feed door where 
air has drawn in around the door, 
you can be sure that the conditions 


of the draft are still worse. 


(To be Continued. ) 


“Making a Torch 

of Yourself.” 

following reprint, entitled 
of Yourself,” 


The 
“Making a Torch 
from The Leader, is particularly 
well adapted to human nature and 
well worth passing on: 

“In one of the laboratories in 
Washington they have a great sun- 
three feet 


glass that measures 


across. 

“The great glass gathers the rays 
of the sun that strike its flat sur- 
face and focuses them on a single 
point in space a few feet below. 
That single spot is hotter than a 


blow torch. It will melt through a 





steel plate as easily as a red hot 
needle burns through paper. 


“The same principle applies to 
human endeavor. Scattered, a man’s 
energies do not amount to much. 
Once they are all focused on the 
task at hand, seemingly tremendous 
difficulties melt like snow on a hot 
stove. 

“Get the habit of concentrating 
when you start to do a thing ; throw 
on all the steam you have and focus 
every energy on the task in hand. 
Remember that three feet of ordi- 
nary sunshine concentrated will burn 
through anything.” 





Anderson, Chase National, 
New York, Reviews 
Business Outlook. 


Although the present business 
outlook is good and will be for the 
next six months, Benjamin M. An- 
derson, Jr., economist of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, writing 
in the American Metal Market for 
March 29, has the following to say 
in regard to the conduct of busi- 
ness: “The policy of the sound and 
prudent business man will be to go 
ahead and do business and take ad- 
vantage of existing markets. The 
business man will be well advised, 
however, to operate with an un- 
large margin of working 
capital and to be unusually cautious 
both in the giving and in the taking 
He will operate on the 


usually 


of credits. 
principle of quick turnover, even 
though quick turnover means mod- 
He will avoid long time 
Above all, he will 
avoid plant expansion. He will 
watch collections closely. Finally, 
he will be very conservative in pay- 
ing out dividends or in taking profits 
out of the business. He will seek 
to conserve profits and to enlarge 


est profits. 
commitments. 
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surplus as a buffer against future 
shocks and against the unforeseen 
contingencies which an unbalanced 
world economic situation may easily 
compel him to face. 

“Tf there is general caution on the 
part of business men, the boom will 
not end in violent reaction. 





J. H. Barnett Displays 
Warm Air Furnaces 
at Dodge City Exposition. 

The accompanying half-tone is a 
reproduction of the display made 
by J. H. Barnett, Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, at the Home Builders’ Exposi- 
tion held there recently. 

The photograph depicts Lennox 
Torrid Zone warm air furnaces, and 
when you consider that Dodge City. 


In addition to this, he never uses 
less than two cold air returns and 
often uses as many as five, thereby 
getting quick circulation and_bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Barnett’s success in furnace 
work is due to a strict adherence to 
business principles, figuring the job 
at a fair profit, selling his customers 
on quality and finally giving them 
the best job that good mechanics 
can produce and that good horse 
sense will permit. 





Dr. Evans Explains Why 
Some Rooms Are Cold 
with High Temperatures. 


Dr. W. A. Evans, who has made 
a study of residence heating in its 
effect on health, contributes the fol- 
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Kansas, has a population of 6,000 
people, and that Mr. Barnett sold 
fifty of these furnaces in his town 
alone in 1922, you will gladly agree 
with J. A. Thurlow, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, representative of the Lennox 
Furnace Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in saying that Mr. Barnett is 
an extremely conscientious installer 
of warm air furnaces. He has had 
wonderful success and would have 
with any line of furnaces, due to his 
close observance to each particular 
job, using first a furnace of ample 
size, warm air pipe of good capacity 
and returning cold air equal to ten 
per cent more volume than the warm 
air takeoff. 





lowing article for his department in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

The place: A large hotel room 
with an eastern exposure and three 
large windows. The windows look 
out over a park and, beyond that, a 
large body of water. 

The time: A day in February 
during which the thermometer reg- 
istered around zero and an east 
wind howled. 

The steam coils placed beneath 
the window were too few and too 
small to properly heat so large a 
room under the conditions of wind 
and cold. 

The act: 
pulled down. 


The curtains were 
This simple pro- 
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cedure served to raise the tempera- 
ture of the room several degrees, 

The window glass was very cold. 
The air of the room lost heat rap. 
idly by coming in contact with the 
cold glass. When the curtains were 
pulled down, a layer of air was im- 
prisoned between the glass and the 
curtain. Air is a poor conductor of 
heat. The curtain kept the warm air 
of the room away from the cold 
glass. The current of hot air rising 
from the radiators traveled up the 
inside face of the curtains instead 
of traveling up the inside face of 
the cold glass, and by reason of this 
change in routing the warm air 
caused it to reach the occupants of 
the rooms at a temperature consid- 
erably above that which previously 
characterized it. 

Supporting act: Hot water was 
allowed to run in the bathtub unti 
that vessei was full. The bathroom 
door was left open. This simple 
procedure contributed materially to 
the comfort of the room. In the 
first place, a full-sized bathtub, 
filled with hot water, is no mean 
source of heat in an ordinary suite. 
In the second, the amount of mois- 
ture evaporated from this tub oi 
hot water was considerable. The 
rise in the humidity of the air made 
a temperature of 60 feel as warm 
as one at 65 usually does. 

When perspiration is evaporable 
and moisture is being lost by res- 
piration at the rate at which these 
losses occur in an atmosphere with 
a relative humidity of 20, the skin 
is chilled and an excessive amount 
of heat is lost. 

This makes a temperature as high 
as 70 or 75 seem cold. The temper- 
ature of the body being close to 100, 
an air temperature of even 75 rep- 
resents a difference of 25 degrees 
between body heat and air heat. It 
follows that the sense of discom- 
fort from cold is due to the rate at 
which the body loses heat and only 
indirectly to the temperature of the 
air. And that is the reason a room 
in which the air is hot, but very dry, 
may feel cold. 





Here’s a short sermon for misers: 
“Shrouds have no pockets.” 
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| Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 


News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Patterns for Irregular Tee 
Fitting on an Elbow. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louts, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

Our fitting in this drawing is 
more of a problem of geometrical 
construction than a practical fitting, 


for development, as we show it, and 
it is here being taken up as a prob- 
lem of discussion. 

Owing to the larger diameter of 
a tee and the tee running at right 
angles to the heel of elbow, it makes 
a very impractical fitting, since it 
will cut off and retard the flow of 
air or material in the elbow. Then, 
too, it is not possible for the elbow 
to supply enough area to accommo- 


So we first draw the elevation of 
elbow, striking the heel from W and 
then dividing into 8 equal spaces, to 
make a 5-piece elbow. After this, 
we draw section “A” and divide in 
equal spaces and erect lines to the 
first miter. From here we extend 
them parallel with the gore II and 
then with gore III and IV as shown. 
We next develop the miter line in 
the heel of elbow, as though an ob- 
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Designs For Irregular Tee Fitting On An Elbow. 


because tees when placed on heels 
or elbows are generally for clean- 
outs or other unavoidable causes. 
In this case, our tee is transformed 
from round to oblong, being con- 
siderably larger than elbow. This 
drawing was submitted to the writer 


date the tee, nor can the elbow 
accommodate all the area of the tee. 
The tee being larger in diameter 
than the elbow, it is transformed to 
take on the shape of an oblong, as it 
intersects the elbow, as shown by 
section “C.” 


long pipe was to fit on it. So we 
draw the center lines for tee as 1-W 
and describe the section “B” and 
divide in equal spaces. From the 
points 7 and 7’ we draw lines par- 
allel to the center line to intersect 
the heel of elbow as at 8-8’ and this 
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also gives us the length to our ob- 
long “C.” The width of this oblong 
is made equal to the section “A,” 
which has quarter circles described 
for the ends and the side is filled in 
with a straight line. Divide these 
quarter circles the same as “A” and 
project lines from each point in “C” 
parallel with center line 1-W until 
they intersect elevation lines of sim- 
ilar number, as at 2-4-6-8, etc. This 
enables tracing the miter lines for 
the top and bottom as shown. 

From here we join these points in 
the miter line with the base of tee, 
and that gives us triangular lines 
I-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc. After this, 
we develop the true lengths as 
shown in diagrams M and N. The 
upper diagram is for the top part of 
tee and the lower diagram N is for 
the lower part of tee. We pick the 
elevation lines and set them on the 
horizontal lines, after which we 
erect lines equal to those in half sec- 
tion “B” and “C,” or “A” as both 
“A” and “C” are the same diam- 
eter. Then these lines are joined 
and that gives the true lengths as 
shown. 

3efore developing the pattern for 
tee, it is necessary to lay out the 
gore patterns for elbow in order to 
get the developed girth, along 
which the tee must fit. This is 
shown in patterns II-III-IV. These 
patterns are laid out the same as any 
ordinary elbow, picking the dis- 
tances from the set lines in the 
gores and setting off the distances 
in the patterns as shown, so that 
X’-5’-6’-7’ will be the girth be- 
tween intersections of elevation. But 
by adding the triangle from pattern 
III, as 4’-X’ and place it as 4’-X’ 
in pattern II, we have the entire 
girth space as 5’-4’ for the pattern 
of tee, and is set as 2’-4’ in pattern 
of tee. Then 4’-6’ and 6’-8’ will be 
picked from this pattern II. The 
other half of tee as space 2-4 is 
picked from pattern III, while the 
balance is taken from pattern IV. 
The girth for the top of tee is picked 
from the half section “B.” 


So with this we lay out the pat- 
tern by drawing a line as 2-2’ equal 
to that line of elevation. Then we 





pick true length 1-2 and M and 
using 2 in pattern as center, strike 
arc as at 1. Then pick true length 
2-1 from N and using point 2’ in 
pattern as center, cross arcs as in 
point I. Then strike arc 3 and 
those at the base, after which pick 
true length 2-3 from M and using 
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2 in pattern as center, cross arcs jp 
point 3. Then pick true length 34 
from M and using the new point 3 
as center, cross arcs in point 4. Re. 
peat in this way until the entire pat. 
tern is laid out as shown. Edges for 
seaming or riveting must be allowed 
extra. 


Young and Doyle Agree Fully on Necessity 
of Complete, Yet Simple, Business Records, 


Comparison Between Charts by Mr. Young and Records Sug- 
gested by Mr. Doyle Shows That Both Follow Same Rule. 


HE paper read by Mr. Young 

at the Michigan Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Contractors’ Conven- 
tion was one of the clearest and 
most practical demonstrations of the 
problems of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor ever presented. 

Mr. Young showed just where 
and how we have failed to cover 
our expense and a fair margin of 
profit. This failure can only be at- 
tributed to lack of the necessary fig- 
ures on the part of the contractor, 
regarding costs and expenses. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE REcorD saw the great advan- 
tage to our readers in running Mr. 
Young’s lecture and charts co-inci- 
dent with the publishing of the 
series of articles on proper book- 
keeping methods by George R. 
Doyle. It is our purpose in this 
article to bring out clearly a few 
of the ideas on which Mr. Young 
and Mr. Doyle are so completely 
agreed. 

In our issue of March toth we 
printed a chart showing a division 
of capital, sales and collections. In 
each case the division was accord- 
ing to merchandise, labor, expense 
and profit. In our issue of March 
24th another chart showed the cost 
divided in the same way. We also 
showed the outgoing and incoming 
dollar similarly divided. 

Referring to our issue of March 
24th, page 41, you will find an il- 
lustration of Mr. Doyle’s job ticket 
completely filled out. Under “Cost 
Recap” section of this ticket the sale 
price of $275.00 is divided accord- 
ing to material, labor, expense, over- 





head and profit as follows: 


Sales 
Amount Dollar 
eres $139.75 $0.51 
Ns 4 ae oe bbe 54.00 20 
Inc. expense and 
SEE Sacasavacns 4.00 
eo ae 49.43 19 
ere 27.82 .10 
Sale price ......... 275.00 $1.00 


In our issue of February 3rd we 
illustrated Mr. Doyle’s sales record 
wherein each job ticket is entered 
according to the above divisions. In 
our issue ef March 24th appears an 
illustration of his cash and purchase 
record known as a “Cash Journal.” 
Note that this record is so arranged 
as to show the costs of each of the 
above items, the overhead being de- 
tailed according to the various ex- 
penses. 

We want to direct your attention 
particularly to the cash journal il- 
lustration. From this record you 
can tell at any time what your pro- 
ductive labor has cost and by com- 
paring this with the productive labor 
column of the sales journal you can 
see that your cost for this item is 
not in excess of what you actually 
paid out. 

3ut more particularly is this true 
of your overhead expense. Your 
cash journal gives you your actual 
cost in detail for the month. Your 
sales record shows the total amount 
of overhead you have charged up 
to your various jobs as part of the 
cost. Surely if you have paid out 
$500.00 in a month and have only 
charged your jobs with $400.00 you 
must make up the $100.00. 
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Metal Contractors 


How Their Business Can Be Advertised Profitably. 


Stresses Advertising Value of Neatness in Show Windows;;Outlines 


Business - Getting 


Address by W. A. Willis, secre- 
tary of the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association Bureau, New 
York, delivered before the members 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors of 
New Jersey in convention at Tren- 
ton recently. 

URING the past two years, my 
D work with the Copper & Brass 
Research Association has brought 
me in daily contact with sheet metal 
contractors in every part of the 
country. My associates and I have 
closely studied your problems as re- 
lated to advertising, and have de- 
veloped a few ideas for the use of 
the sheet metal worker. 

At the outset, I would state quite 
frankly that the purpose of the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association 
is to increase the use of copper and 
brass. But a homely illustration will 
show you better than mere asser- 
tion on my part how this work aids 
the sheet metal contractor. 

We are, as you know, advertising 
the merits of copper and brass in 
newspapers and magazines which 
cover the country. If, let us say, 
one of these advertisements sells a 
and we have direct 





copper roof 
knowledge that the advertising is 
selling lots of them—perhaps a 
member of this Association sells the 
copper, although that does not nec- 
essarily follow, for only about 50 
per cent of the copper and brass 
fabricators and 90 per cent of the 
producers of copper are members 
of our organization, but some sheet 
metal contractor certainly gets the 
work of applying the copper. And 
that makes one more job for the 
metal worker and one less for the 
butcher, baker or candlestick-maker 
who installs the 57 different varie- 
ties of roofing other than metal. 
Now the logical roof is one of 
metal. I might say copper, but I will 
say metal, because there are other 
good metals besides copper. We 


think we can convince the public 
that copper is the best. ‘That is our 
job. 

So, | say metal roofs are logical 
because they are light in weight, are 
assuredly fire-proof. In addition, a 
copper roof, properly grounded by 
copper downspouts, is the best pos- 
sible protection against lightning and 
those of you whose homes are in 
the small town, or out in the farm- 
ing districts realize how important 
it is to have a fire and lightning- 





W .A. Willis. 


proof roof. Metal roofs are attrac- 
tive in appearance, will not crack or 
chip under a chance stone, or curl 
or warp in the weather. 
The opportunity ot the sheet 
metal industry, and of the copper 
industry as well, grows out of the 
fact that America is in the midst of 
an era of “something just as good.” 
The result is the enormous waste re- 
sulting from buying cheap materials 
—and then buying them all over 
again in a short time. You are all 
probably familiar, for instance, with 
the results of a study we made of 
the cost of rust in this country— 
more than $600,000,000 worth of 


metal is consumed by rust on Amer- 


Ideas and Offers Association Services Free. 


ican homes alone every year. But 
that is a small part of it all. Wood 
roofs that quickly rot, paper roofs 
that curl, warp and expire, contrib- 
ute to make this waste one of huge 
proportions. The opportunity was 
never so great for vigorous adver- 
tising to arrest this huge waste by 
creating an enlightened demand for 
good metal roofing. 

With this as a background, I want 
to present to you my own ideas of 
why and how the sheet metal con- 
tractor should advertise. I want to 
encourage you to advertise, not only 
to help bring back the metal roof- 
ing business but also because adver- 
lising is a fundamental present day 
necessity in any successful business. 

To an outsider, like myself, who 
has had opportunity to give careful 
study to some of your problems, it 
is so apparent that the sheet metal 
workers, both individually and col- 
lectively, need more advertising that 
| have frequently wondered why it 
was that more of you did not take 
advantage of the opportunity. | 
have sometimes thought that many 
of you believed that advertising is 
something that is only of value to 
the man who makes perfumes, tooth- 
paste, collars; whose business runs 
up into the millions; and whose 
prospects are every Tom, Dick and 
Harry in town. 

There is also danger that many 
of you may feel that advertising is 
something far too complicated for 
you to wrestle with in a day already 
filled to overflowing with the effort 
tc master cost accounting, to trace 
the trend of wages, and still have a 
chance to make a profit large enough 
to join in the sacred circle which 
makes holiday on March 15th every 
yeai. 

But the kind of advertising you 
need is plain and direct—so simple, 
so uncomplicated, so inexpensive, 
that after you have once tried it you 
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will marvel as much at the ease with 
which it is done, as you will at the 
results it accomplishes. 

You do the kind of work that de- 
serves public confidence. Very well, 
that in itself is the first and the best 
form of advertising—the beating 
heart of all advertising, without 
which advertising is as dead as a 
door nail. 

But competition is keen these days, 
and good work does not alone suf- 
fice. The light that is hidden under 
the bushel, if it is not smothered, 
certainly never gets seen. You have 
got to tell the world. One good job 
will sell another, to be sure, but it 
can be made to sell a great many 
more if you advertise the fact in- 
stead of relying on mouth to mouth 
advertising of your customers. The 
pace is too swift today for that. If 
you do not advertise, somebody else 
will. And then what is the result? 

I need go no further for a perfect 
example of the results of failure to 
advertise than the great industry 
with which I am associated. While 
other metals were regularly, ener- 
getically informing the public of 
merits, the copper and brass indus- 
tries made no attempt to meet them 
on common ground. As a result, at 
the close of the war the copper and 
brass industries found other metals 
strongly intrenched in fields where 
brass and copper had formerly been 
used. The vision of the leaders of 
the industry quickly showed the way 
out. Advertising was the remedy. 
And the result of work, now only 
about a year old, has provided an- 
other example of the value of plain, 
truthful, factful advertising. Our 
own best expectations have been ex- 
ceeded. In one year we have gone 
farther than we expected to go in 
three. 

I Have prepared the following 
outline of some _business-getting 
ideas, and in presenting them for 
your consideration wish to offer you 
the fullest cooperation of the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association, 
free of all charge. We will, if you 
like, prepare your copy; or, upon in- 
quiry, make more detailed sugges- 
tions than it is possible to present 
here. 








That the cost of carrying out the 
following suggestions is not great 
will be apparent from their very 
nature, and their simplicity speaks 
for itself : 

1. My first suggestion has to do 
with the appearance of your office 
and windows. Sheet metal offices 
are all too frequently the most unin- 
viting of business places. The ad- 
vertising value of neatness and or- 
der in your office and show window 
is so great and yet so obvious that 
many times it is overlooked. 

Do not attempt any ornate deco- 
rations. All that is necessary is to 
have a neat and orderly showing of 
some of your products. Have a neat 
sign on the window with the firm 
name and business. Then have some 
neatly printed signs on the wall and 
in the window; something to arouse 
the interest of the passer-by. 

You would have to pay good 
money to get space in a newspaper 
to reach as many people as pass your 
door daily. Then why not take ad- 
vantage of something which costs 
you almost nothing? A little in- 
genuity and the job is done. A little 
care and attention and, by changing 
the window once every month or so, 
full advantage is taken of a homely 
but most effective means of adver- 
tising. 

2. Keep a mailing list of your 
customers and prospects. You ought 
to have a list of every home-owner, 
building superintendent, real estate 
dealer, building contractor and arch- 
itect in your territory. Keep the 
list on cards in alphabetical order. 
Add to it from time to time, correct 
it as may be necessary. Send reg- 
ularly to this list some appropriate 
mailing material. 

3. There are many ways of pro- 
viding yourself with mailing mate- 
rial. The cheapest, yet perhaps the 
surest way to have well printed sell- 
ing talks go to your customer-list, is 
to select carefully from the mate- 
rial that is offered to you by the 
manufacturers of materials you in- 
stall. Our Association, for instance, 
has prepared for your use, a num- 
ber of mailing pieces which focus 
the attention of the architect, build- 
er and owner on copper by empha- 
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sizing the fact that copper guaran- 
tees long, satisfactory, expense-free 
service. And we cite instances 
where copper roofs, leaders, gutters, 
etc., are still going strong after 
many decades on the job. 

Another way is to print post-cards 
and send them regularly to your list, 
Tell your prospects in this way 
about the work you are doing. Vary 
the cards each time, as to appearance 
and content. And pretty soon you 
will find more and more people com- 
ing to you. You can buy a mimeo- 
graph machine for a small outlay 
and write your own form letters. 
Make them as natural as possible, 
just like you would sell your serv- 
ices if it were possible to call on all 
the names on your list at regular 
intervals. 

4. Your wagon or truck travels 
all over town. If you hired a truck 
for display purposes, it would be 
pretty costly. Yet, here you have 
a traveling billboard, all ready to 
use, and for the expenditure of a 
few dollars for a new sign every 
month or so, this suggestion can be 
used to great advantage. 

5. Men working on the job al- 
ways attract attention. Have signs 
painted, or large cards printed, that 
tell passers-by who you are and 
where your shop is. The painter 
hangs his business sign on his lad- 
der, so why don’t you too say to the 
world, “I—Jim Jones—am doing 
this sheet metal work?” 

6. Try to develop some charac- 
istic slogan which you can carry, 
either as a trade-mark or as a quo- 
tation, on your window, on your let- 
ter and bill-heads, on your wagon 
signs and in all of your advertising. 
It does not have to be clever, so long 
as it has the ring of sincerity in it. 
Every sheet metal contractor has 
some particular feature of his busi- 
ness, some personal characteristic or 
some trait which will lend itself to 
this form of treatment. 

Get a local sign painter to draw 
your firm name in a distinctive man- 
ner and then stick to that same form 
in all of your advertising. 

7. Have photographs of some of 
your best work taken and display 
enlargements in your windows, with 
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a neat card telling about it, chang- 
ing them every so often. When you 
use copper, send photographs and 
details of the job to us, and we will 
help you get publicity for the work. 
If the job is big enough, send the 
details to the local paper. The local 
newspapers will be interested to 
publish anything that has.real news 
in it. The opportunities for this 
kind of publicity are, of course, bet- 
ter for the sheet metal man in the 
smaller city or town. 

8. That brings us to the subject 
of newspaper advertising. Here you 
have a splendid opportunity. News- 
paper advertising produces big re- 
sults. On the other hand, if you are 
in a large city and you do not doa 
city-wide business, newspaper cir- 
culation may be too widely distrib- 
uted for you to use it to best ad- 
vantage. Your own scope will de- 
termine that fact. If you do a city- 
wide business, by all means advertise 
in the newspapers. The newspaper 
will be only too glad to help you 
prepare your copy, for it is in their 
interest that you should get full 
value from your advertising. Change 
your copy with each insertion, but 
preserve a general uniformity of 
style to keep yourself identified in 
the public mind. 

9g. Many sheet metal contractors 
tell me that they find billboards a 
productive expenditure. Here, also, 
the size of your business will de- 
termine how far you can go in that 
direction. Get a local billboard com- 
pany to assist you in the prepara- 
tion of your copy, which must carry 
a punch in ten words or it is of 
little value. 

10. Subscribe to your trade 
papers and read them from cover 
to cover. Do not miss the adver- 
tisements, for they contain real in- 
formation that spells profit for you. 

Ir. I need not mention, because 
it is so apparent, the value of af- 
filiating yourself and actively co- 
operating with your local and na- 
tional associations. Be a joiner. 
Join the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
and other similar organizations. A 
strong, jolly handshake is mighty 
good business. 

12. Here is a very important 
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point—perhaps the most fundamen- 
tal thing of all. It is a matter of 
the personal equation. For the fin- 
est advertisement you can have, 
aside from the high quality of your 
workmanship, is the reputation of 
being a pleasant man to do business 
with. Prices right and work right 
—and the trade will come to you. 
The public estimate of your shop is 
the result of a number of impres- 
sions. The way you respond to a 
complaint, the promptness with 
which you answer your mail, the 
courtesy you show to Mrs. Cus- 
tomer, all small things in themselves, 
spell the difference between medi- 
ocrity and success in any business, 
and in yours no less than in others. 
Do you acknowledge receipt of or- 
ders, promptly respond to telephone 
calls, and otherwise show that you 
care how your business is handled? 
All such things count a great deal. 

13. A little diligence in follow- 
ing up inquiries is helpful. When 
you send a man an estimate, write 
him the next day, on some pretext 
or other, if only to call attention to 
similar work, satisfactorily done, 
for someone else in his locality. 
Did you ever have an automobile 
salesman on your trail? If you did, 
you have a splendid example of 
pleasant persistence which is the es- 
sence of salesmanship. Try it your- 
self. It pays. 

14. Also take advantage of sea- 
sonal work, the Spring patching up, 
and so forth. Train your eye to 
look for jobs and then get busy on 
the telephone or write a letter to the 
prospect. Often it takes a little re- 
minder like that to make up the 
prospect’s mind to have the work 
done. 

15. By all means see to it that 
vou get a record of all building per- 
mits issued and write a letter to the 
owner and architect. Surprising 
results are being accomplished in 
this way by some concerns I know. 

These suggestions are presented 
to you not because they are the only 
means of advertising effectively, 
but because they have all been tried 
and proved successful. I give them 
somewhat at length because I want 
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above all else to show you that there 
is no special “trick” to advertising. 
A little initiative, a little industry, a 
lot of thought and a small expendi- 
ture of money will produce surpris- 
ing results. 

If you are the only live shop in 
town, now is the time to intrench 
yourself against the time when com- 
petition may grow hotter. If you 
are already confronted with the 
keen competition that is so large a 
factor in many communities, then 
get out and hustle. Use these sug- 
gestions diligently and you will soon 
have the other fellow panting for 
breath. And, finally, bear in mind 
that the Copper and Brass Research 
Association will be only too pleased 
to help you in any of your prob- 
lems. Look upon us as your own 
advertising department and call on 
us freely. 


That leads me, in conclusion, to 
tell you briefly of some of the work 
of our association to date, in in- 
creasing the use of copper; and to 
recount some recent developments 
which are affording real co-opera- 
tion to the sheet metal worker. 

It is just a year ago today that 
the first advertisement of this As- 
sociation appeared. During the last 
nine months of 1922, we published 
a total of 31,505,206 pages of adver- 
tising in 47 different magazines, a 
total of 375 insertions. By far the 
larger portion of this advertising 
was eddressed to consumers in the 
larger weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. A total of approximately 
2,000,000 pieces of printed matter 
was also distributed. Of these two 
million, almost one million pieces of 
advertising literature were distrib- 
uted in the sole interest of, and in 
many cases furnished in quantity to, 
the sheet metal contractor. 

I give you these figures to show 
the importance we attach to the 
sheet metal trade as an outlet for 
copper. For here in the sheet metal 
industry is the biggest opportunity 
copper has to improve building 
quality and to cut down the tremen- 
dous waste due to rusting materials. 

Copper is the one metal that sim- 
ply will not rust and needs no paint, 
either for protection or decoration. 
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Copper is as permanent as the wall 
of brick or stone. Have you ever 
stopped to figure how or why it is 
that the same man who insists on 
putting up a sturdy, strong wall 
around his house—a wall that noth- 
ing short of an earthquake can ruin 
—will put on his house a roof and 
leaders and gutters that keep him 
constantly fretting and worrying as 
to where it is going to leak next? 
The answer is that people must be 
reminded of the obvious. Advertis- 
ing is bringing copper into its own. 

Copper spells economy for every- 
body who uses it, a real dollars and 
cents economy, because when a man 
builds a house with a copper roof. 
copper flashings, leaders and gut- 
ters, he is certain to save currently a 
great deal more than the small ad- 
dition to carrying charges entailed 
in rust-proofing the building with 
copper. Incidentally, we _ believe 
that in that phrase “rust-proofing”’ 
we have something which we will 
eventually be able to make as signifi- 
cant in this country as the term 
“fire-proofing” has become. Copper 
and brass are the certain means of 
rust-proofing. 

We have just started a newspaper 
advertising campaign in the leading 
64 daily newspapers of the United 
States. The sheet metal contractor 
is furnished, without charge, with 
one of the most complete tie-up cam- 
paigns of its kind that was ever 
put together, to enable him to “ 
Posters, 


cash 
in” on this advertising. 
window cards, mailing pieces, etc., 
are included. The offer to furnish 
this campaign has just been mailed 
to every sheet metal contractor in 
the United States. Already, many 
of the sheet metal workers are re- 
sponding to our offer. 

So, at a time when there might be 
an excuse for letting down ever so 
little in our advertising, the copper 
and brass industries are actually in- 
creasing their efforts. The move is 
undoubtedly a wise one. For ad- 
vertising is the means by which, 
when business is on the up-grade, 
you can put a shock-absorber at the 
bottom of the hill. 


Anderson & Son Sheet Metal 
Works, Racine, Wis., Makes 
Chemical Fume Condenser. 


Who said that “Charlie” could 
not wield a hefty pair of sheet metal 
shears? If you don’t believe he 
can, just take a look at the clean-cut 
job he made for a chemical manu- 
facturing firm. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the apparatus made by Carl 
Andersen, of Andersen & Son Sheet 
Metal Works, Racine, Wisconsin, 
for a chemical manufacturing corn- 
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operating under the name of the 
Federal Manufacturing Company, 
that firm has increased its capital 
stock to $250,000. 

The Federal Manufacturing Com- 
pany has also acquired fifteen acres 
of land on East Eighth Street, Hol- 
land, upon which will be erected a 
one-story sawtooth-roofed factory, 
affording the firm about 60,000 
square feet of floor space. The 
building will be up-to-date in every 
respect and will be ready for occu- 
pancy before the cold weather sets 


in again in the fall. The firm will 




















Chemical Fume Collector Made by Andersen & Son Sheet Metal Works, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


cern. Its object is to collect fumes 
which are given off in the process of 
manufacturing the chemicals. 

The large cylinder forms the col- 
lector of the device and the long, 
tapering tube conducts the fumes 
down into the spiral-shaped object 
in which the fume vapor is con- 
densed and conducted to a container 
or wherever it is desired. 

The relative sizes of the men and 
the machine will give the reader an 
idea of the latter’s size. The large, 
goodnatured-looking man to the 
and from his 


right is the “Boss,” 


practical knowledge of the things 
that go to make anything in the 
sheet metal line, he knows that the 
machine will work to perfection. 


Federal Stamping Company 
Reorganizes and Changes Name. 
Coincident with the reorganizing 
and the changing of the name of the 
Federal Stamping Company, Hol- 
land, Michigan, which firm is now 


then branch out and include in its 
stampings those of the heavy type, 
restricting itself, however, to its 
present warm air heating acces- 
sories and hardware specialties. 

Thomas Olinger is the Vice-Pres- 
ident, Treasurer and General Man- 
ager of the firm. 





American Metal Market 
Issues 1923 Year Book. 

The American Metal Market, 81 
Fulton Street, New York, has an- 
nounced that the 1923 edition of its 
year book, Metal Statistics, has just 
been published. 

This book 
thority on ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal statistics in this country and it 


is a recognized au- 


is considered by the metal, iron and 
steel trade as a standard sstatisti- 
cal reference book. 





Trouble never tries to dodge peo- 
ple who are looking for it. 
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Hussie and Jaynes Put Across Another State Association 


of Sheet Metal Men. 


Blanchard, of Course, Has a Finger in the Pie and 
Another Successful State Association Is Launched. 


HEET metal contractors from 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and \Du- 
juth came together Thursday, April 
12, at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapo- 
lis, in response to a call from Nae 
tional Secretary Seabrook, to dis- 
cuss the advisability of organizing 
Minnesota, and at three o'clock, 
when the meeting adjourned, the 
Minnesota Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors was an assured 
fact. 

To E. L. Jaynes, who had charge 
of arrangements and who selected 
the Curtis 
place, credit for the success of the 


Hotel as the meeting 


meeting must be given. 

“Harry” Hussie, all the way from 
Omaha and who we all know is a 
born organizer, started the ball 
a-rolling by explaining in a few well 
chosen words just what the National 
Association is and why Minnesota 
would benefit by organizing. FE. L. 
Jaynes, who incidentally is presi- 
dent of the Western Warm Air Fur- 





E. L. Jaynes. 


nace and Supply Association, pre- 
sided during the morning, and he, 


Hussie and Ralph Blanchard, who 
happened to be in town “accidentally 
on purpose,” were kept busy an- 
swering questions, as the Minnesota 





men do not believe in going into 
things blindly. 

At the afternoon session the con- 
stitution and by-laws suggested by 
the National Association were adopt- 
ed and officers elected for 1923 as 
follows: 


President—Robert Oberschmidt, 
St. Paul. 

Vice-president—W. D. Callan, 
Duluth. 

Secretary—lI*rank Vroman, Min- 
neapolis. 

Treasurer — Arthur T. Seelye, 


Minneapolis. 
Directors—One 
Dose, St. Paul; two years—W. H. 
Gausewitz, Minneapolis ; three years 
Kngdahl, St. Paul. 
The selection of the three addi- 


year—Roy H. 


tional directors was left for the first 
annual meeting which will be held 
in St. Paul during May. 

President Oberschmidt is a live- 
wire. He believes in co-operation 
and is 100 per cent for associations 
of business men. He has a staff of 
officers who have pep and enthu- 
siasm and it is predicted that the 
May meeting will have an attend- 
ance of at least one hundred sheet 
metal contractors from all sections 
of the state. 

As a start in an active “get ac- 
quainted with your competitor cam- 
paign and you will find he is a regu- 
lar fellow,” President Oberschmidt 
extended an invitation to the Min- 
neapolis bunch to a “real feed” at 
St. Paul. 

As usual, at the close of the meet- 
ing “bouquets” were handed to the 
guests. Harry Hussie was given a 
vote of thanks, as was E. I. Jaynes. 
They really deserved it; and Miss 
Etta Cohn, manager of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp, 
was thanked for the trouble taken 
by her in coming all the way from 
Chicago to help Minnesota get 
started. The Curtis hotel manage- 





ment also came in for its share of 
credit because of its courtesy in fur- 
nishing a meeting place without com- 
pensation. 

And | almost forgot. 
mire generously 


P. D. Shel- 


emptied several 








Harry Hussie. 


boxes of “Milcor” cigars, and Blan- 
chard distributed H. & C. leather 
cases, really useful souvenirs. 


Prompt Attention to Customers 
Makes for Growing Success. 

People want convenience, qualitv 
and service. They like to buy 
where they do not have to spend too 
much time. They like to see and 
know what they are buying and get- 
This is an age of swiftness, 
or at least the majority of us seem 
to think so. Even your best cus- 
tomers often become impatient :f not 
waited upon immediately. Fre- 
quently they forget an article or sev- 
eral, as the result of their attention 
being diverted by what thev con- 
sider lack of attention on the part of 
the owner or his sales people. 


ting. 





What this country needs is to 
follow the footsteps of the fathers 
instead of the footsteps of the danc- 
ing master. 
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Courses in Sheet Metal Work 
Offered at Carnegie Institute of 


Technology June 25 to August 17. 


Of special interest to the readers 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE RECORD is an announcement 
by R. S. Clark, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, that Carnegie summer school, 
giving courses in sheet metal pat- 
tern drawing and shop work, will 
open June 25 and continue for eight 
weeks. The courses are to be given 
in the College of Industries. 

Several courses of lectures and 
shop work are also offered in 
Plumbing, Heating and Ventilating, 
and Oxy-Acetylene and Electric 
Welding. 

Dormitory accommodiations will 
be available for out-of-town stu- 
dents. In connection with this an- 
nouncement a substantial decrease 
in the rates for board and room on 
the campus, is noted, in comparison 
with the rates of former post-war 
years. 





Special Meeting of 
Pennsylvania Sheet Metal 
Auxiliary May 5. 

Announcement is made by O. C. 
Brooks, Secretary of the Sales- 
men’s and Distributors’ Auxiliary 
to the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania that a 
special meeting and luncheon of the 
Auxiliary will be held Saturday, 
May 5th, at r p. m., at the Hotel 
Aldine, Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. All members who can are 
urged to be present. 





Frank Thompson Enters Trade 
at Rock Island, Illinois. 


Frank Thompson, of Rock Island, 
Illinois, announces that he is enter- 
ing the trade under the name of 
Frank Thompson Sheet Metal 
Works, 4119-21 Fourteenth Avenue, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been employed by R. G. 
Summers & Son, that city, for the 
past fourteen years. His resigna- 
tion takes effect April 1. 











Notes and Queries | 


Old-Fashioned Galvanized Iron. 
From Charles F. Scott, Memphis, 

Texas. 

Will you kindly inform me where 
I may secure some old-fashioned 
galvanized iron (not steel) ? 

Ans.—American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

Leather Plungers and Valves. 


From Robert Neussinger and Brothers, 
28 Market Place, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Will you kindly tell me who 
makes leather plungers and valves 
for boat pumps, besides the Berger 
3rothers Company ? 

Ans.—Chicago Belting Company, 
125 North Green Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mark Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dempster and Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Western 
Packing and Supply Company, 231 
North Wells Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Lightning Rods and Fixtures. 
From C. S. Backard, Burbank, Ohio. 

Please tell me who makes light- 
ning rods and fixtures. 

Ans.—U. T. Hungerford Brass 
and Copper Company, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York City; L. F. Did- 
die Company, Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin; Reyburn-Hunter-Foy Com- 
pany, 815 Broadway, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Dooley Lightning Rod 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. 


Aluminum Sheets. 

From Dean Specialty Works, No. 12 
Riverside Drive, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Where can we buy aluminum 
sheets ? 

Ans.—Aluminum Company of 
America, 110 South Dearborn 
Street; United Aluminum Com- 
pany, 80 East Jackson Boulevard; 
S. Birkenstein and Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, 1056 West North Avenue, all 
of Chicago, Illinois; Michigan 
Smelting and Refining Company, 
7885 Jos. Campau, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Erdle Perforating Com- 
pany, 188 York Street, Rochester, 
New York. 

Pull Springs. 


From Bunkers and Bunkers, Colman, 
South Dakota. 


Will you kindly advise us who 
makes pull springs about one inch 











thick and about fourteen inches 
long? 

Ans.—The William D. Gibson 
Company, 1802 Clybourn Avenue. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Safety Devices for Cleaning Windows, 


From Ray-Wharton Hardware Com. 
pany, 121 South Main Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


Can you advise us who makes 
safety devices for cleaning windows 
on outside of building, that will 
comply with the State law? 

Ans.—American Safety Device 


Company, 673 West Madison 
Street; National Safety Device 
Company, 62 West Washington 


Street, and Whitner 2 Rope Safety 
Company, 439 South Clark Street, 
all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Damper Quadrants. 


From Marysville Sheet Metal Works, 
Illinois Avenue, Marysville, Michi- 
gan. 


We should like to know who 
makes damper quadrants. 

Ans.—The Parker-Kalon Corpo- 
ration, 785 East 135th Street, New 
York City. Their line is carried in 
Chicago by Friedley-Voshardt Com- 
pany, 733 South Halsted Street, and 
Carr Supply Company, 414 North 
Dearborn Street. 

Wheels for Baby Carriages. 

From Reckmeyer Hardware Com- 
pany, Arlington, Nebraska. 

Please tell us who makes wheels 
for baby carriages. 

Ans.—Bay State Metal Wheel 
Company, East Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts; Burgess and Norton 
Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
Illinois, and L. C. Chase and Com- 
pany, 89 Franklin, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Plants smelting and refining cop- 
per turnéd out products valued at 
only $234,895,200 in 1921 compared 
with $651,101,600 in 1919, the cen- 
sus bureau states. The number of 
establishments smelting and refining 
copper was 28 in 1921 and 34 in 
1919. The number of persons en- 
gaged was 9,746 in 1921 and I9,- 
654 in 1919, with salaries and wages 
aggregating $14,398,200 in 1921, 
and $31,619,700 in 1919. The cost 
of materials was $205,903,900. in 
1921 and $584,410,200 in IgI9Q. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Cutlery Competition Keen 
Between United States, 
Germany and Britain. 

America’s two chief competitors 
in the cutlery manufacturing busi- 
ness are England and Germany, ac- 
cording to a report by H. H. Morse, 
chief of the specialties division of 
the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Reports show 
that the English manufacturers 
have encountered “snags” both in 
manufacturing and marketing their 
products, due to labor troubles in 
consequence of wage reductions, 
and production is in no degree back 
to normal in England. 


The Germans enjoyed a fairly 
successful year for 1922. The diffi- 
culties encountered in Germany 
have been due to the inability of the 
manufacturers in that country to 
obtain raw materials and also to the 
constantly fluctuating value of the 
German mark. ‘The export trade 
has been carried on almost exclu- 
sively on a foreign exchange basis. 

Germany has made tremendous 
gains in exporting cutlery since the 
war and she leads in the number 
of markets. In 1921 she exported 
28,000 dozen of all classes of cut- 
lery, while the United Kingdom ex- 
ported 10,500 dozen and the United 
States 7,500 dozen. 


Nearly Five Hundred Reservations Have Been 
Made for Southern Hardware Convention. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Spring Meeting and Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Convention Will Have Many Imporant Features. 


ECRETARY - TREASURER 
F. D. Mitchell, of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, states in a letter to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 
waRE Recorp that nearly five hun- 
dred reservations have been made 
for members of that organization 
and of the Southern Hardware Job: 
bers’ Association for the joint con- 
ventions of these two important 
bodies, April 24 to 27 inclusive, 
at Jacksonville, Florida. 
The following is an outline of the 
program : 

Convention Themes. 
Problems of Distribution. 
Trend of Demand. 

Decimal Pricing and Packing. 

Distribution Costs. 

Trend of the Labor and the Ma- 
terial Markets. 

Elimination of Slow Sellers. 

Tuesday, April 24. 

Joint opening session in the Duval 

Theater. 


Addresses by Honorable John W. 
Martin, Mayor of the City of Jack- 
sonville, and Honorable W. M. 
Toomer. 

Executive sessions of each Asso- 
ciation in the afternoon. 

Automobile outing for the ladies 
—around the city and to the Florida 
Country Club. 

Reception and dance in the Hotel 
Seminole. 

Wednesday, April 25. 

Joint Executive session of the 
two Associations. 

Ladies’ bridge party and luncheon 
in the Hotel Mason. 

Boat trip on the beautiful St. 
John’s River. 

Grand ball at the Hotel Windsor. 

Thursday, April 26. 

Separate Executive sessions of the 
two Associations. 

Trip by train to Pablo Beach, 
where ample time will be given for 


surf bathing. 


Informal dance and _ entertain- 
ment in the Hotel Mason. 
Friday, April 27. 
Executive session the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 





Geller, W. ard & Hasner 
Hardware Company Celebrates 


Twenty-First Anniversary. 

The twenty-first anniversary of 
the Geller, Ward & Hasner Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was celebrated by the officers of the 
firm and their wives recently with 
a dinner at the Missouri Athletic 
Association. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the 
ten members who organized the 
firm are still in active management 
of the firm’s affairs and holding 
their same respective positions. 

At the outset of business twenty- 
one years ago the firm had but one 
salesman, but today there are sixty- 
two representatives covering many 
states, together with representatives 
in Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies. 

The firm has recently leased ad- 
ditional warehouse space, consist- 
ing of forty thousand feet of floor 
space, in order to improve their 
service. 





Paint and Varnish Men 


‘to Eliminate Excess 


Paint Varieties. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association have asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to call a confer- 
ence of manufacturers, distributors 
and users of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts for the purpose of reaching a 
mutual agreement for the elimina- 
tion of excess varieties, sizes, etc. 

It is expected that Secretary Hoo- 
ver will open the meeting at 2:00 
p. m., Wednesday, April 25, Room 
704, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Rogers Brothers Silverware Christmas Gift Display Wins 


Second Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Competition, 


Edgar W. Rahn Takes $25 Cash Prize With Mag- 
netic Gift Display for Bond Hardware Company. 


HERE is something exceedingly 

compelling about a silverware 
display that never fails to attract at- 
tention and call forth expressions of 
admiration; the magnetic effect is 
truly marvelous. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to note that in the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArD- 
WARE Recorp Window Competi- 
tion, which closed April 1, the sec- 
ond prize winner was a Christmas 
display of Rogers Brothers silver- 





ware arranged by Edgar W. Rahn 
for the Bond Hardware Company, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

The description of the window 
as submitted by Mr. Rahn is as fol- 
lows: 

“This display was arranged short- 
ly before Christmas, which is a very 
appropriate time to display useful 
gifts. 

“Because this particular class of 
goods has to have a neat setting, it 
was necessary that the background 
be retinted, to bring out the pure, 
neat effect. To perfect this idea the 
front of the window was draped as 
if with curtains, having a_ holly 


wreath hanging in the center and 
the background ornamented with 
silverware cards, which were sur- 
rounded and set off distinctly with 
seasonable decorations. 

“The display was arranged on a 
pyramid design, having three steps 
leading up to its apex. 

“On the highest step was an as- 
sortment of choice silverware, such 
as candlesticks, casseroles, cake 


baskets, etc. 


Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


“On the next was a display of 
electrical appliances, such as irons 
and toasters, together with a few 
sets of carvers. 

“The next lower step was used 
for an assortment of cut glass. A 
row of carvers around the base 
completed the pyramid. 

“On the floor of the window im- 
mediately next to the plate glass 
was a display of our best cutlery in 
two different designs; farther back 
a display of our cheaper lines, and 
from there to the two elevated parts 
at the back of the window a full 
line of hollow-ware was placed. 

“On the two elevated parts on 


either side of the pyramid was a 
chest of silverware and several dif- 
ferent shaped and sized casseroles, 

“On the pillars at either side of 
the bcakground were two large 
brass jardinieres, giving it a pedes- 
tal effect, and on the other two pil- 
lars were Coleman lamps to convey 
the idea of illumination. 

“The results from this display 
were wonderful and no doubt were 
due to the idea of displayment and 








the fact that a price tag was on each 
article. 

“The price cards were made with 
great care, being printed with green 
ink and shaded with red to harmo- 
nize with the season. 

“The fact that only seasonable 
decorations were used made the 
window very attractive and thus 
helped greatly in its selling value.” 





If you have no ambition to be 
something better, you will not grow. 
On the other hand, you will shrink 
and when a man begins shrinking it 
is only a question how long it will 
take him to shrink to nothingness. 
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Co-operative Sales Days Bring Increased Busi- 
ness to All Merchants in Gouverneur, New Y ork. 


Edwin C. Leahy, One of the Local Merchants, Tells ° 
What This Movement Has Meant to the Community. 


HE success of the Neosho Plan 

as tried out and conducted by 
the merchants of Gouverneur has 
been highly satisfactory. The sales 
have increased in interest during 
the months, and it is one of the best 
moves that the local merchants have 
ever attempted in a codperative 
form. The plan, as you know, orig- 
inated with G. R. Lowe, of Neosho, 
Missouri, who after introducing and 
successfully operating the same in 
his home town, received innumera- 
ble requests to explain the plan to 
other communities, which he did. 
He visited St. Lawrence county dur- 
ing January, 1922, and a_ special 
meeting of the local Chamber of 
Commerce was called to learn of 
the details of the plan. 

The first sale was held in April, 
1922, and a sale has been held on 
the second Monday in each month 
since that date. At the meeting with 
Mr. Lowe in January an organiza- 
tion was formed which was known 
as the Gouverneur Advertising 
Club, with about twenty-five mem- 
bers. Before the first cooperative 
sales day was held, there was a 
membership of about sixty, which 
has been maintained approximately 
each month as represented on the 
monthly bulletins which are issued 
for the sales days. 

A membership fee of $5.00 was 
established, which provided for the 
initial expenses in organizing, etc. 
Our sales day bulletin provides a 
uniform space for each merchant, 
whereby the members have an equal 
representation regardless of the size 
of the business, whether a large dry 
goods or a small corner grocery. 
Each of the merchants is supposed 
to confine himself to about two spe- 
cials for each sale, although this has 
not been made a fast rule. 


A censorship committee and a 


distributing committee were ap- 
pointed for the first sale. The cen- 


sorship committee is composed of 


three members, who secure the ad- 
vertisements and deliver them to 
the printer, after having examined 
each one in order that no two mer- 
chants are offering the same bar- 
gains. One of the rules of the club 
is that no two merchants offer the 
same bargain on the sales-day bulle- 
tin, and each one agrees that he will 
not make a reduction of any article 
offered by another, but will direct 
the purchaser to the store at which 
such bargain is quoted. The sales 
in many places are designated as 
Golden Rule Sales, on account of 
the cooperation of each merchant, 
which is the foundation of the 
movement and which guarantees its 
success wherever this cooperation is 
maintained. 

The distribution committee’s du- 
ties are indicated by the name. They 
see that the bulletins are mailed to 
certain sections and others distrib- 
uted where the mailing list does not 
cover. 

A few days after each sale the 
monthly banquet and business meet- 
ing of the club are held and plans 
made for the succeeding sale. The 
plan of having the banquet was 
adopted because we all know the 
drawing power of a meeting notice 
whenever the matter of “eats” is 
mentioned on the card. At these 
meetings the business session fol- 
lows the banquet. The plan was 
adopted of selecting a new member 
of the two committees at each meet- 
ing, to hold office for three months 
so that the burden of the work 
would be distributed. In this man- 
ner the oldest member of the com- 
mittee acts each month as chairman, 
and his place is filled at the suc- 
ceeding meeting. 

The community auction sales 
which have been held in conjunc- 
tion with the monthly salesday have 
proved to be an attractive feature. 
The plan has been worked out suc- 


cessfully, a few minor changes hav- 
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ing been made since the sales were 
started. During the past year these 
auction sales have been under the 
supervision of a man who has had 
considerable experience in the line 
of auctions. There is no expense 
whatever attached to these sales as 
far as the public is concerned, all 
of the expenses being taken care of 
through the advertising club. The 
farmers and, in fact, any persons 
are privileged to bring in any arti- 
cles of any kind and they are sold in 
the order in which they are checked 
in, each person being given a num- 
ber for the lot of goods brought in. 
At first the auction sale was con- 
ducted from ten o’clock and ex- 
tended well into the afternoon, 
which caused some criticism among 
the business men on account of the 
auction holding a large number of 
people from the main streets until 
about time to return to their homes 
A rule was adopted at the Decem- 
limiting the 
o'clock, 


which seems to give better satisfac- 


ber business meeting 
sale from ten until two 


tion. During the winter months the 
auction sales were omitted on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the 
weather, as the sales were conducted 
out of doors. 

It is the general opinion of the 
members of the Advertising Club 
that there are still greater possibili- 
ties in the future, as the plan be- 
comes better established. There is 
no question as to its success if the 
proper spirit of coOperation is af- 
forded by the merchants. The more 
attention which each merchant gives 
regarding his individual part in each 
monthly sale, as regards the value 
of the bargains offered, in a corre- 
sponding degree will the success of 
the sale be made assured. The one 
big fact to impress on each mer- 
chant is the giving of real and bona 
fide bargains, as the plan is not to 
be used as a clearing house for shop 
or shelf-worn goods, for if there is 
one thing above all else which 
should be kept in mind it is the fact 
that the confidence of the buying 
public must be preserved on the 
part of the merchants. The under- 
lying motive in the whole plan is to 
increase the buying area served by 
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the local merchants, and to make 
the town the natural trading center 
of that area. Worth-while bargains 
which take time and attention when 
planning for the sale are the big 
factors in making the plan a big 
success for any community. 

Regarding the benefits from the 
standpoint of a hardware store, 
would say that it has brought people 
into our store from the rural dis- 
tricts and from the smaller towns 
within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
which I think is quite a benefit. 

Every month a circular is mailed 
to the small surrounding towns, 
either to be distributed by some per- 
son in that town or through the 
mail. We usually send out about 
six thousand copies. 


One of the greatest benefits de- 


Empire Notion Company 
Has Unique Rug Fastener. 

The Empire Notion Company, 72- 
74 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and 215 South Market Street, Chi- 
cago, have placed on the market a 
device for fastening rugs to the 


floor. The appliance is known as 
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shows that the western hardware 
men are equal to their eastern 
brothers when it comes to “pulling” 
new “stunts”: 

As one approaches the entrance 
he is impressed with the magnifi- 
cent plate glass windows, through 
which can be seen three spacious 


display rooms. As you enter, the 





against up-turned 
edges, curls and | 
wrinkles. Makes 
your rug fit your — 
floor like “paper 





rived from the plan is that it has 
created a much pleasanter feeling 
among the merchants and after 
every banquet, during the business 





session, the reports from the differ- 
ent committees are read and a gen- 
eral talk is given by the members. 

Personally, I think there is a 
great deal of benefit to be derived 
from the Neosho Plan. 





National Association 


Winchester Clubs Will 
Convene at Chicago June 25 to 28. 


That the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Winchester Clubs will be held in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 25 to 28, is the announcement 
of Peter P. Carney, of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

A few more than 1,000 hardware 
and sporting goods dealers attended 
the first convention and 1,500 were 
in attendance at the second gather- 
ing, both of which were held in 
New Haven. It is expected that 
3,000 Winchester agents will attend 
the convention in the Coliseum in 
Chicago. 





The good old law of supply and 
demand has no acceptance on the 
part of the modern new light 
fanatics who seldom see an inch be- 
fore their nose. 


on the wall.” 








Buy 4 set now! 
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“Enco” Rug-Down Fastener Made by Empire 
Notion Company, Chicago. 


Rug-down and it keeps the rug in 
place and eliminates wrinkles and 
turned-up edges. 

The illustration shows how they 
are put in place and gives the 
reader an idea of their usefulness. 
The firm is prepared to supply dem- 
onstration samples gratis for sales- 
men and dealers’ use. 

The appliance is rust-proof and 
the phosphor bronze spring is scien- 
tifically shaped to insure indefinite 
spring action. The article to dealers 
is $7.20 per gross and retails at 10 
cents each. 





Dew Brothers Hardware 
Company in New Store. 

March 10 was a big day in Oke- 
mah, Oklahoma, for on that day 
the opening of the new store of 
Dew Brothers Hardware Company 
was celebrated. 

The following description of the 
store is exceedingly interesting and 


first thing that attracts your atten- 
tion is the very expensive silver- 
gray fixtures that were made to or- 
der from ideas furnished by the 
Dew Brothers. 


To the right are the conveniently 
arranged wall cases containing guns, 
ammunition, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, automobile accessories, paints 
and varnishes. 


To the left are wall cases where 
builders’ hardware, tools, blue, 
white and gray enamel ware, alumi- 
num and nickle-plated ware are at- 
tractively arranged. 


In the center are upright plate 
glass display cases, forty feet long 
and ten feet high, surrounded by 
108 feet of the latest up-to-date 
floor cases containing silverware, 
cutlery, cut glass and electrical cook- 
ing utensils. One-half of the rear 
of the first floor is displayed gas, 
wood and coal stoves, refrigerators, 
etc., while the other half is given 
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over to a sound-proof phonograph 
room and the offices. 

Upstairs is the furniture and the 
ladies’ rest rooms, and the basement 
is filled with heavy hardware. 

On the day of the opening more 
than 2,000 people visited this won- 
derful store, listened to the Jolly 
Syncopated Orchestra from Okmul- 
gee. 

Over 2,000 souvenirs, consisting 
of dust pans, leather bill folds, 
pocket knives and carnations, were 
distributed, which speaks well for 
the generosity of the popular Dew 
boys. Dew Brothers Hardware 
Company is the outgrowth of E. L. 
Dew Hardware Company. Mr. E. 
L. Dew, the father of the Dew 
Brothers, came from Terrell, Texas, 
about twenty-two years ago and 
started in the hardware business ; as 
soon as his two sons were old 
enough, he took them in the store 
and taught them the business. To- 
day there are no better posted hard- 
ware and furniture men in the 
southwest than Jess and Edward 
Dew. Jess (J. E.) is the senior 
member of the firm and does all the 
buying, and it is a well-known fact 
among the traveling men who call 
on him that he is one buyer that 
keeps abreast of the times, knows 
market conditions and above all, 
knows prices. 

E. L., Jr., (Edward) besides be- 
ing a good hardware man, is author- 
ity on hunting, fishing and dogs, 
especially the latter, as evidenced by 
half a dozen thoroughbred regis- 
tered hunting dogs and his famous 
German police dog. 





Good Will Is Built on What 
You Sell and How You Sell. 


Good will is built wonderfully 
from the appearance of your store, 
aside from what you have to sell. 
People want to buy where the store 
stimulates desire the same as 
where a cafe displays and serves 
foods which encourage you to buy. 
Some of these views may sound 
idealistic, but we must, of necessity, 
look ahead rather than just see the 
sales of today. We are in business 
not for today only, but for all the 
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years in which we will devote our 
activities to business. Build to sell! 
Sell to build! 





Who Makes “‘Mica”’ 
Damper Regulator? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 

WARE RECORD: 

Can you tell us who makes the 
“Mica” damper regulator? 
MarysvVILLE SHEET METAL Works. 

——, Michigan, April 5, 1923. 





The annual crop damage caused 
by the inroads of insects is large in- 
deed, some estimates placing the 
figure in the millions of dollars. 
How large was your demand for 
insecticides last year? Better look 
up a reliable source of supply be- 
fore the season is at hand. Paris 
green, arsenate of lead, calcium ar- 
senate, lime and sulphur solutions 
and Bordeaux mixture are good. 








| Coming Conventions 








National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 18 and 19, 1923. Allen W. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Convention, Wind- 
ser Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1928. 
John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1923. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, May 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 14 
and 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
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Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Richmond, Virginia, 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, Retail- 
ers’ Secretary-Treasurer, Argos, Indi- 
ana, and Frederick D. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, Manufacturers, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E. 
Scheske, Secretary, 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary of St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Allen, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26 and 27, 1923. 
W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











Retail Hardware Doings 











Illinois. 


Charles Hammond has sold his inter- 
est in the Mason Hardware Company 
at Canton to Carter Wertman. 

The hardware firm of J. E. Brown 
and Company at Sparta has been sold 
to John H. and Lester Walker. 

The Johnson Hardware Store has 
moved its stock to 111 and 113 North 
Tremont Street, Kewanee. This store 
was formerly located at 117 North Tre- 
mont Street. 

Indiana. 

The Maxwell Implement Company 
store at Hebron has been sold to Wil- 
liam Lee of Montair, Indiana. 

Iowa. P 

W. W. Frakes has sold his interest 
in the Frakes-Sterling hardware store 
at Williams to his partner, Mr. Ster- 
ling. 

Kansas. 

A Mr. Ward has leased the store 
room at 106 South Summit Street, 
Arkansas City, and will open a hard- 
ware store there. 

Michigan. 

The hardware stock and business of 
Southard and Densmore at Owosso 
has been sold to C. J. Weisenberg of 
Chesaning. 

John Grimm has purchased the in- 
terests of Harold R. Morse in the 
Abner-Morse Hardware Company at 
St. Joseph. 

Missouri. 

At Carrollton, Ed Boles opened a hard- 

ware store on South Main Street. 


Nebraska. 


L. F. Merz has sold his hardware 
business at Madison to Clyde E. Baker. 
Ohio. 

R. J. Burns Hardware Company has 
purchased the V. L. Battin Hardware 
Company store at Salem. Mr. Battin 
has retired from business on account 
of ill health. 

Oklahoma. 

J. W. Powell of Three Sands is con- 
templating increasing the size of his 
building and installing a complete line 
of hardware. 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges. 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


Flueless Gas Stoves 
Take High Death Toll 
Says Cleveland Editor. 


According to an editorial in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) 
gas stoves have been given another 
“black eye.” This paper goes on 
to say that fifty lives have been lost 
since the first of the current year, 
caused by fumes from flueless gas 
stoves. The flueless gas stove is 
portrayed as the embodiment of a 
dreadful menace to public health. 


Press, flueless 


The worthy editor of that paper 
goes on to say that state and federal 
health officials have agreed upon a 
bill making it illegai to use a gas 
stove not connected with a flue and 


providing that manufacturers shall 
accompany their product by a set of 
instructions for safe usage. He 
says that many manufacturers and 
merchants must share the blame for 
deaths from monoxide gas. They 
have advertised their product as ab- 
solutely safe, of perfect combus- 
tion, not requiring a flue. They are 
wrong—mistaken or worse. 

In closing, the learned gentleman 
of the press remarks that the pres- 
ent legislature of Ohio can hardly 
spend a part of its time to better ad- 
vantage than to pass a stringent law 
against this menace to the lives of 
our people. One death a day, when 
it can be so easily avoided, is a seri- 


ous thing. Let’s stop it. 


President, Scranton Stove Works, Repeats First 
Trip as Stove Salesman. 


J. A. Lansing Stops at Clayville, New York, as He 
Did Fifty Years Azo; Receives Order Then and Now. 


fReaders of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpWARE REcorD, particu- 
larly those in the eastern section of 
the country, will be interested in the 
following item regarding J. A. Lan- 
sing, president of the Scranton 
Stove Works, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and an officer of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Lansing recently made a trip 
over the identical territory that he 
covered fifty years ago as a stove 
salesman and now, as then, he se- 
cured an order from the successor 
to the man from whom he secured 
his first order. at Clayville, New 
York. 

He had been looking over the 
earlier scenes of his connection with 
the stove business and visiting old 
friends. The only person he found 
who was connected with the stove 
manufacturing business here fifty 
years ago was George A. Tyler, of 


the International Heater Company, 
who at the time was employed by 
Russell Wheeler in Columbia Street. 

March to, 1873, Mr. 
started on his first trip on the road 
for J. S. & M. Peckham, making 
Clayville, New 


Lansing 


his first stop at 
York, where he secured his first or- 
der for stoves. March 10, 1923, 
just fifty vears afterward, Mr. Lan- 
sing left on the same train, stopping 
at Clayville, and again took an order 
for stoves from the successor of the 
man who gave him his first order. 
Mr. Lansing remained on the road 
with the Peckhams for nine years, 
and his 
cluded nearly every one of the early 
founders of the stove manufactur- 
ing business of the United States. 


personal acquaintance in- 


The Peckham house was among 
the earliest in the stove manufactur- 
ing business. John S. Peckham 
came to Utica with his uncle in 
1818. In 1827 he commenced mak- 


ing plows on the site now occupied 
by Griffin & Hoxie, on Catharine 
soon afterward com- 
menced to manufacture _ stoves, 
bringing his castings from Troy. In 
1835 his brother, Merritt Peckham, 
came on from Troy and the firm of 
J. S. & M. Peckham was formed. 
They built their first foundry on the 
same site. In 1857 they built a new 
foundry at Broad, Third and Cath- 
arine Streets, which the firm occu- 
pied until about 1898 or 1899, when 
the concern went out of business. 

Mr. Lansing went to Scranton in 
1882 and with others reorganized a 


Street, and 


small stove plant. He has been en- 
gaged in the same business for 
forty-one years. He says he well 
remembers when the late Daniel 
Stern issued the first AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD 
in 1880. 





Cook Stoves in Demand in 
South Africa, Says Consul Davis. 


The following report is made by 
the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., on the stove de- 
mand in South Africa: 

“As compared with the number 
of cook stoves sold in South Africa, 
the volume of trade in heating stoves 
is quite small, says Consul M. B. 
Davis in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This is due to 
the very mild climate over a large 
part of the country, where wood and 
coal grates (open fireplaces) are de- 
pended upon for heating purposes. 
Small gas and electric heaters are 
used to some extent. 

“The most popular cook stove on 
the South African market is what is 
known in the trade as the ‘Dover’ 
type. This is a low-priced, rather 
small, five-hole top, wood or coal 
grate, cook stove with small hearth 
and oven. The reservoir supplied 
with this type is lined with tin, 
which may be renewed when worn 
out. For some time past British 
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manufacturers have been able to 
market the lower-priced types of 
stoves in South Africa more cheaply 
than either American or Swedish 
exporters. 

“The type of gas stove in general 
use in South Africa is a British 
made, five-burner range, equipped 
with oven, grill, and top rack. 

There is demand for a good grade, 
large sized, American-made, kitch- 
en range. A local importer and 
wholesaler states that his firm is 
preparing to market some Ameri- 
can stoves of this class.” 





Stove Manufacturers Will Meet 
in Richmond, Virginia, 
May 7 to 10. 


Stove manufacturers from all 
sections of the country will gather 
in Richmond, Virginia, during the 
week of May 7th for their annual 
and group meetings. 

The Western Central Association 
will hold its quarterly meeting dur- 
ing the afternoon of May 7th. 

The Gas Range organization will 
meet in the afternoon of May 8th. 

The Stove 
Defense Association 
annual meeting in the forenoon of 
May 8th. 

The National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers will hold its 
May 9th and 


Founders’ National 


will hold its 


annual convention 
10th. 

A numbér of very important mat- 
ters will be up for discussion and 
decision, and it is expected that all 
of these meetings will be unusually 
well attended. 





A. J. Robinson Operates Wholesale 
Stove and Range Business with 
Headquarters at Quincy, Illinois. 


A. J. Robinson, who was con- 
nected with the Excelsior Stove and 
Manufacturing Company for 21 
years and who has a large number 
of friends among the stove mer- 
chants in the Mississippi Valley 
states, has recently established him- 
self in the wholesale business, fea- 
turing coal and wood stoves, gas, oil 
and coal ranges, hot plates, warm air 


furnaces, pipes and fittings, refrig- 
erators and allied lines. 

His many friends will no doubt 
wish him success and help to make 
him successful by purchasing a por- 
tion of their requirements, at least, 
from him. 


Walter M. Hogan, Well Known 
Stove Man, Passes Away. 


A letter from George G. Fischer, 
Manager of the Abram Cox Stove 
Company, informs us that Walter 
M. Hogan, who was connected with 
that Company for more than eight- 
een years, passed away Thursday, 
April 5th, in New York City. 

Mr. Hogan was a brother of the 
late Thomas Hogan, for many years 
Secretary of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association, and 
also of the late John Hogan, of Crib- 
ben & Sexton Company, and is the 
last of these three widely known 
men identified with the stove manu- 
facturing business. 








Warns of Increased 
Production Costs. 

The Continental & Commercial 
National Chicago, in an 
analysis of condition, 
warns business men to watch for 


Bank, 
business 
greatly increased production costs 
and credit stringency as danger sig- 
nals, although emphasizing that they 
are not yet in evidence. Pointing 
out that money rates have shown a 
tendency to stiffen, the bank says: 
“They have not yet risen enough to 
show any marked effect on produc- 
tion and trade, or even on stock ex- 
change quotations.”’ 





A. J. Burnett Has Charge of 
Chicago and Vicinity for 
Quick Meal Ranges. 


A. J. Burnett has been appointed 
special representative of the Quick 
Meal Stove Company Division of 
American Stove Company. His 
office is at 4047 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, and he carries a_ stock for 
quick delivery of Quick Meal Oil, 
Gas and Coal Ranges for the con- 
venience of stove merchants in Chi- 
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cago and Cook County, which com- 
prises his territory. 





A Letter That Explains 
What Credit Implies. 


Here is a good letter on credit. It 
was written by a dealer and sent to 
his customers to enable them to un- 
derstand his credit policy and to 
help them understand better the 
value of a charge account. 


A monthly charge account is a 
courtesy extended to you by the 
merchant. 

Your merchant is your hired man. 
He goes into the market and shops 
for you. He uses his own money 
to buy the merchandise he thinks 
you will need. If your merchant is 
not a good shopper and gets poor 
goods for you, or if he does not 
serve you to your satisfaction you 
discharge him and hire some other 
merchant to work for you. 


If you fail to pay your bills when 
due the merchant is in the same fix 
as if you received an empty en- 
velope on pay night, should you be 
working for daily wages. 

You may be worth the account 
many times but the merchant cannot 
pay his bills with your credit. 

Remember that your credit stand- 
ing depends not on how you can pay 
your bills but how you do pay them. 

Likewise, remember that the 
monthly charge account is a cour- 
tesy extended to you—that we have 
enough faith in you to trust you 
with our merchandise for from 15 
to 45 days—that we agree to wait 
for this time just to make it more 
convenient for the customer—that 
we have neither the merchandise or 
the money during the credit period, 
and the customer has both. 


Don’t forget also that it costs 
money to keep book records and to 
mail statements. 

Don’t you think that the customer 
should be doubly careful about liv- 
ing up to his end of the contract? 
The highest compliment in business 
is: “His word is as good as his 
bond.” 

Our terms are: Payment on or 
before the 15th for all goods 
charged the previous month. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets, 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Easy Price Tendency 
Dominates Non-Ferrous 


Metal Market. 

The copper market opened dull 
and weak on April 11. Tin rallied 
in London, but the domestic market 
was slow to respond, while the lead 
market remained unchanged. Sub- 
stantial orders for lead have been 
received, due to the increasingly low 
price, which brought in numerous 
buyers. 

Electrolytic copper was being sold 
April 11 at 17.25 cents delivered, 
while second hands were offering it 
as low as 17.00 cents. The majority 
of producers were holding it at 
17.37 cents. Consuming buyers had 
not been attracted by the lower 
price. The continuation of reselling 
in London by German interests was 
still a bear factor. 

Copper exports through the port 
of New York on April 11 totaled 
1,800 tons and this was distributed 
as follows: 1,275 tons to France 
and 525 tons to Germany. 

Chicago warehouse maintains a 
base price of 2514 cents on copper. 
Tin. 

Tin experienced a slight rally and 
there was considerable buying, 
which pushed the price up % cent. 
Straits shipments closed April 11 at 
46.62% cents, while futures com- 
manded a slight premium. There 
were bids by operators of 46.50 
cents for June and July delivery, but 
they were not buyers of April and 
May, which is what sellers are most 
eager to sell. 

The market has had several slight 
upturns lately, but the failure of 
America to support has caused 
prices to fall back again, to the dis- 
couragement of the speculative ele- 
ment. 

Chicago warehouse prices on. tin 
have not changed, pig tin being 
52.55 cents, and bar tin being 54.55 
cents. 


Lead. 


The lead market has remained un- 
changed at 8.25 cents. Advices from 
Joplin, Missouri, show that lead ore 
shipments last week aggregated 
1,902 tons as against 2,214 tons the 
week previous, while shipments 
since the first of the year total 25,- 
366 tons, as compared with 27,534 
for the same period last year. 

There was a good demand for 
quick deliveries, but consumers 
have not been buying much metal 
ahead. Foreign lead for April ship- 
ment is obtainable at 8.25 cents, New 
York. Western lead can be obtained 
at from 8.17% cents to 8.20 cents. 

There was no change in the Chi- 
cago warehouse prices: American 
pig, 9.00 cents, bar, 10.00 cents; 
Sheets, full coil, 11.85 cents; cut 
coils, 12.60 cents. 


Solder. 
Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted 


50-50, $31.00; Commercial 45-55, 
$29.25, and Plumbers’, $27.50. 


Zinc. 


The zinc market has reached new 
low levels, both domestic and for- 
eign, from those of a week ago. The 
St. Louis price has declined % 
cent. Prime Western declined to $45 
a ton and $46.50 a ton for Premium. 

Shipments of zinc ore from Jop- 
lin last week amounted to 14,965 
tons, as against 15,528 tons the 
week previous. 

Chicago warehouses quote zinc 
slabs at 9.15 cents and sheet zinc, in 
cask lots, 11.00 cents; less than full 
casks, 11.50 cents. 


Tin Plate. 


The tin plate market is not closely 
quotable. Prices as high as $6.00, 
and in some few cases even higher, 
have been obtained. Mills appar- 
ently have other settling prices with 
regular customers, but in general 
they long ago sold regular customers 
at the half year’s price of $4.75, a 


price that disappeared entirely some 
time ago. 

There was a slightly lower rate of 
mill production in March than in 
January, which is practically unpre- 
cedented. January output, as esti- 
mated at the time, was in the neigh- 
borhood of 3% million boxes, and 
March output was nearer 3% mil- 
lion, although the two months con- 
tained substantially the same amount 
of working time. 


In tonnage, the first quarter out- 
put was between 400,000 and 425,- 
000 gross tons, probably close to the 
higher figure. The same rate for a 
year would make nearer 1,700,000 
tons than 1,600,000 tons, and the 
record output was 1,500,000 tons. 
Thus production has been running , 
at far above the record, but the fact 
itself means nothing, seeing that the 
record was made six years ago, in 
1917, and in the ordinary progress 
of events the output ought to be 
very much higher now. Production 
changes so much from year to year 
that nothing like a general rule can 
be worked out, as each collection of 
years would make a different rule. 
Of the innumerable ways one way 
is this: From 1911 to I9I7 was six 
years and from 1917 to 1923 is six 
years. Production was 783,960 tons 
in IQII and 1,512,146 tons in 1917, 
which means 93 per cent increase, 
and a 93 per cent increase on I917 
would make 2,920,000 tons for 
1923. 

Or, for another of the various 
computations that could be made, 
ignore the war entirely and take the 
1910 production of 722,770 tons and 
the 1920 production of 1,436,686 
tons. 


Sheets. 


The sheet market turnover was 
very light in proportion to the ton- 
nage output. Signs of abatement 
are appearing in some ways, while 
in another there is an increasing 
activity. Mills representing the 
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major portion of the total produc- 
tion have sold through June, but 
have not been disposed to sell be- 
yond June. Various mills are sold 
only a few weeks ahead, but these 
mills will not sell any faster than 
they produce. 

The market has been quotable 
lately at about 3.25 cents for blue 
annealed, 4.00 cents for common 
black and 5.25 cents to 5.50 cents 
for galvanized. This, of course, is 
merely a prompt market, but it is 
the market because it is the only 
market existing. One cannot quote 
black sheets at 3.50 cents, although 
that is the official price of the lead- 
ing interest, since the leading inter- 
est has not been a seller for some 
time past. If the leading interest 
should open its order books for 
third quarter at 3.75 cents that 
would be an advance of $5.00 a ton 
for it, but with the market quotable 
at that figure there would be an ap- 
parent decline in the market of $5.00 
a ton. It seems improbable that 
any mill will open order books for 
third quarter in the very near future. 

When there is anything at all un- 
usual in the specifications or other 
conditions it is difficult to place any 
order at all. ‘Thus there has been 
a bid of 4.50 cents for common 
black, the bid referring to 30 gauge, 
presumably for Japan, a material 
the average mill does not like to 
make or will not make at all. 

Production of sheets is substan- 
tially at the capacity of the indus- 
try, in point of total tonnage. The 
number of stands of rolls in opera- 
tion on any one day is about 90 per 
cent of the total number. Produc- 
tion of galvanized sheets is consider- 
ably under capacity, an unusual 
proportion of the total sheet ton- 
nage going as black or in special 
finishes. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $24.75 to $25.25; 
old iron axles, $28.50 to $29.50; 
steel springs, $25.00 to $26.00; No. 
I wrought iron, $21.00 to $21.50; 
No. 1 cast, $24.50 to $25.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 


metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 11% cents; 
light brass, 7 cents ; lead, 614 cents ; 
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zinc, 43% cents; and cast aluminum, 
16% cents. The demand for nearly 


all lines is heavy. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet, Chicago Asking 
$32.50 for Second Quarter Delivery. 


Pittsburgh Market Firm; Fewer Purchases at 
New York, Inquiries for Third Quarter Better. 


HE rapidly advancing prices 

of pig iron in the New Eng- 
land district have reached a tempo- 
rary stopping point. No new ad- 
vances in this district have been 
made and some slight reductions for 
third quarter delivery were noted. 

Virginia iron is still available at 
$29, furnace, and $34.92 delivered. 

Sales and inquiries were light at 
Buffalo. The market remained 
steady at $29.50 base and some sell- 
ing at $30. The higher silicon 
grades at the $29.50 price are $30 
and $31, and at the $30 price, $30.50 
and $31.50. The $29.00 is being 
quoted on some third quarter busi- 
ness. 

Interest at St. Louis is still cen- 
tered largely on spot shipment, with 
little or no call for third quarter 
deliveries. The market is still strong 
at $32, Chicago, for northern iron 
and $28, Birmingham, for southern, 
as the $27 iron has almost disap- 
peared. 

Inquiries at Chicago were less- 
ened, because melters are covered 
for second quarter delivery, while 
third quarter buying has not at- 
tained to an active movement. Third 
quarter iron is $32, Chicago furnace, 
and $32.50 for second quarter. 
There is no stock accumulating at 
the furnaces. Shipments from many 
sources are behind schedule, making 
further buying necessary. 

The market report issued weekly 
by Matthew Addy Company is as 
follows : 


The amazing thing about the iron 
market is that buying continues in 
such volume. March was marked by 
the largest sales of pig iron since May, 
1920, which was a remarkably good 
month. And April shows no signs of 
a quieter market. For months the buy- 
ing movement has been continuous 


and in the natural course a lull is to 
be expected. 

The reason for the regularity of the 
market as compared with the old style 
buying in fits and starts, comes from 
the fact that many melters of iron are 
unwilling either to pile iron in their 
yards or to contract too heavily for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Everyone is busy and in all branches 
of the trade there have been in the 
first quarter of the year great ad- 
vances. It is noticeable in spite of the 
tremendous expansion in our facilities 
for making steel that our capacity for 
consuming steel has not been over- 
done. 

The mills are sold up and most of 
them are behind on deliveries. Mer- 
chant furnaces are well sold ahead 
and there is very little free iron this 
side of July. Coke is in short supply 
and it looks as if coke difficulties were 
permanent. 





Business should continue its up- 
ward course this year, according to 
Chairman E. H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in a fore- 
cast of American trade conditions 
appearing in Current System. If- 
prosperity does not come it will be 
because of agitation and laws, di- 
rected against the general welfare, 
he declares. Discussing taxes, Judge 
Gary maintains that business can 
bear the existing burden but that 
additional taxation would put the 
future in doubt. He says: 

“T cannot see other than good 
business ahead, provided natural 
economic progress is not interfered 
with. The greatest danger to the 
consistent and logical development 
of this country is in the possibility 
that attempts may be made to sub- 
stitute unwise, and sometimes vi- 
cious laws of man, for the laws of 
nature, thereby interrupting the 
even movement of the law of supply 
and demand. 





Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
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